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We Must Criticize 
The Government or Die 


Morris R. COHEN 
in The L. I. D. Monthly 


I do not believe that the principle of 
individualism will ever be completely 
eliminated. Nothing that has its roots so 
deep in human history can properly be 
supposed to be deyoid of vitality. I think 
there is a lot of foolish rhetoric in our 
popular sociologic theory which denies the 
reality of the individual. 

After all, we are born alone, we suffer 
alone, and we die alone. If there were no 
individuals, there would be no society. 
Society is a unity of many, and the em- 
phasis on the unity cannot deny the multi- 
plicity. 

There are in all societies centrifugal 
and centripetal forces. Every living organ- 
ism contains them both and there is no 
life without both. There are times when 
wisdom requires that we emphasize the 
centralizing, organizing forces. Such a 
time, I believe, is the present. But it is 
vitally important that we remember that 
the forces for individualization and de- 
centralization are not only always with 
us, but are necessary to social health. 

It is extremely dangerous to throw 
everything upon the government, for the 
government consists of human beings and, 
except the Pope, they are not infallible. 
Our only hope against the danger of 
radical errors on the part of central au- 
thorities is in individualism in the field 
of discussion. This means the utmost free- 
dom of criticism of the government. Now, 
a government which has unlimited power 
over each individual, which directly con- 
trols his daily bread, does not readily 
allow criticism. Such criticism gums up 
the works, and governors have a desire 
to make things go. 


New Unitarian Editor— 
His Provocative Function 


LEsLic J. BELTON 
in The Inquirer, London 


The editor, in holding himself in trust 
to a guiding principle, claims and is 
readily granted that freedom of expres- 
Sion and action without which neither 
he nor the churches themselves can hope 
to serve the cause that inspires us all. 
While suggestions, and criticisms that are 
fairly stated, are welcome, The Inquirer 
will not shape its course to the desire 
of any person or persons who seek to de- 
ploy its influence in a direction of their 
own. 

No reasonable reader demands of his 
journal that it shall persistently express 
just those opinions which happen to be 
his own or cease to open its columns to 
contributors whose views he cannot share. 
The task of The Inquirer is to provoke 
thought as well as to provide news, and 
in provoking thought it will occasionally 
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Sentiments 


but inevitably touch the quick of even a 
Unitarian’s prejudice. 

If ever it were to please all its readers 
and irritate none (vain Elysian fancy!) 
its intellectual demise would rapidly and 
rightly lead to total extinction. Proyvoca- 
tion is no evil thing; it only becomes evil 
in excess and when always the same 
people (unless they be born militants) are 
provoked. 

It shall be our ceaseless aim to pro- 
vide a platform for the exchange of ideas 
and circumstances as they arise in the 
daily life and thought of the people we 
serve and whose interest and support we 
may rightly claim. The perils and chal- 
lenge of our time demand this open plat- 
form and such guidance as we and our 
contributors can give. 

But not this alone. Controversy is not 
an end in itself. ... Our purpose will be 
gained when—and not until then—we are 
able to associate fearless inquiry with 
that devotional spirit and faith in the 
Divine Purpose without which all con- 
troversy is endless and vain. 


Nor Ever 
A Winged Wonder— 


HucH ROBERT ORR 
in The 


Outside the village church the sunlight 
spins 

Green miracles of spring upon the grass; 

While curious robins without creeds or 
sins 

Spill raptures that no psalter can surpass. 

A little wind goes down the lilac lane 

Returning heady with the lilac wine— 

Lo, in each leaf and stone, each joy and 
pain, 

Are writ the holy scriptures line on line. 


New Humanist 


Within the church the parson feeds his 
brood 
tasteless 
homilies, 
And by the measure of a platitude 

They shape their souls to small finalities. 
No dream-born doubt can stab their dull 


On crumbs from well-worn 


surmise, 
Nor ever a wingéd wonder touch their 
eyes. 
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They Can Have 
Morals Minus Religion— 


Harry EMERSON Fospick 
in Harper’s Magazine 


Meanwhile, some fine agnostics and 
atheists are willy-nilly making a valuable 
contribution to the future of religion. Be- 
cause the roots of the religious life are 
deep in the soil of morals, whoever en- 
riches that enriches religion even though 
he himself may deny its truth. Here lies 
the irony of all endeavors to separate the 
two: with steadfast course the good life 
inevitably tends, if not in this generation, 
then in the next, to become religious. Valu- 
ing goodness, men become uneasy in be- 
lieving that the Creative Power means 
nothing by it; sacrificing for the further- 
ance of social ideals, men find themselves 
thereby implying faith that the world is 
fitted for social ideals to be fulfilled in; 
devoting themselves to the service of 
personality, men find it difficult to believe 
that personality with its endless possi- 
bilities is a cosmic inadvertence; seeking 
integrated experience within themselves, 
men resent the inward disruption of a 
human life morally significant in a cosmos 
morally meaningless. All passionate good- 
ness is forever unreconciled to an ethicaliy 
senseless world. 

Non-theistic humanists, trying to con- 
tent themselves with thin slogans, like 
“Morals Minus Religion”, would better 
take the measure of this towering fact. 
They can have morals minus religion—for 
a while. 


Such Youth 
Is No Longer Young 


Review of Wyndham Lewis’s “The Doom 
of Youth” 


JOSEPH Woop KrutcH 
in The Nation 


What passes today for the liberation of 
youth is really only the result of a 
technique of enslavement. Real youth is 
the time of irresponsibility, of living for 
living’s sake, and no one who really re- 
spected it would desire to make youth 
otherwise. But the Economic Mind has 
at last discovered that youth is also the 
period during which energetic labor is sold 
at a cheap price. Young men, like women 
and Negroes, do not have to be paid so 
much as mature men who have families. 
And since, under modern industrial con- 
ditions, most labor is of a sort which re- 
quires mere energy rather than experience 
or wisdom, it becomes obviously desirable 
to replace mature men—who are always 
expecting advancement—with fresh young 
animals. 

Age is to be cashiered only because it 
costs too much, and youth is to be put 
“at the helm” because youth has not pre- 
viously been scientifically exploited. The 
whole is merely part of a gigantic struggle 
between the forces which respect life and 
the forces which respect nothing but eco- 
nomie production. The “youth” which 
marches in Fascist parades and the 
“youth” which enrolls itself in the ranks 
of the Young Pioneers is no longer, in any 
human sense, really young. 
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For the Free Church of America 


Impressive official first statement from the joint commission of Unitarians and Universalists, 
calling for an inclusive fellowship of liberal religious people 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 
May 12, 1932. 
To the Members of the Unitarian 
and Universalist Fellowships: 


The American Unitarian Association and the Uni- 


versalist General Convention appointed commissions. 


in 1931 to consider the drawing together of the two 
denominations. By invitation of Brown University, the 
commissions met in Providence, R.I., on December 15. 
Victor A. Friend was made chairman and Dr. Walter 
R. Hunt, secretary. 

Various plans of possible action were discussed. One 
of these was the merger of the two denominations. But 
the plan which commended itself to the commissions 
was to look toward a larger inclusiveness and to seek 
to unite in a working fellowship not only our two 
denominations but other groups of liberal religious 
people. 

The commissioners voted to call themselves “The 
Council of the Free Church of America” and to take 
into detailed consideration the plan of larger inclu- 
siveness. Under this plan each denomination would 
keep its own honored name and its organization com- 
pletely intact, and the two denominations would in- 
vite certain other groups to unite with them in form- 
ing a permanent fellowship. All the denominations 
which might join in the enterprise, in addition to their 
own names, would take the name of the Free Church 
of America. For example, provided it wished to do so, 
the Church of the Redemption, Boston, might become 
the Church of the Redemption, Universalist (ree 
Church of America). So the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, might become the Arlington Street Church, 
Unitarian (Free Church of America). 

The plan includes many practical projects for the 
elimination of duplication of effort; such as coopera- 
tive effort between similar departments of the constitu- 
ent denominations; cooperation in church extension, 
in social amelioration and reform; and in recruiting 
a larger number of able young men for the liberal 
ministry. 

“The Council of the Free Church of America” ap- 
pointed an executive committee consisting of three 
Universalist and three Unitarian members. The execu- 
tive committee has held a number of meetings. 

The council met again on May 6 and accepted tenta- 
tively the outline of a constitution, voted to proceed to 
perfect it, and in due time to present the whole plan 
to the Universalist General Convention and to the 
Unitarian Association for consideration. 
Such has been the record of the work of the two com- 
missions in the past half-year. 

In this entire undertaking certain broad considera- 
tions have weighed with the commissions. Here are two 
liberal church fellowships of different origins and 
similar development, with a unity in freedom and with 


years of friendly association. Hach fellowship has its 
its 
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precious heritage of labors, its own approach to deep 
realities. For either or both fellowships to lose, or 
even to obscure, these precious possessions would be to 
sacrifice historical values and to impoverish American 
religious influences. In their planning, the commissions 
have sought to conserve every loyalty to every local 
church, not to curtail either effort or giving, but to 
enlarge the work of both fellowships. The hope is that 
by cooperation there will be not less loyalty but more; 
not less effort but more effort; not fewer churches but 
more churches; not weaker but stronger resources. 

There are three major groups of churches in the 
United States. One group is made up of the great 
historic ritualistic churches, the Greek and Roman 
Catholic and the others; the second is the body of very 
conservative non-liturgical churches, often called fun- 
damentalist; the third group comprises the churches 
of the free spirit. The Universalist and the Unitarian 
churches obviously belong in this group and indeed 
by the very genius of their origin and development 
have been its leading influence. But they are by no 
means the only churches of the free spirit. The wit- 
nesses to the belief in freedom in religion are many. 
Throughout the country there are great independent 
liberal churches. Many which once served their com- 
munities have gone out of existence. Perhaps they 
would have continued if they had been sustained by 
the fellowship of other liberal churches. Further, in 
many denominations there are outstanding churches 
of the free spirit. 

In the fluent conditions of modern life old denomina- 
tional lines are likely to grow dim, and new alignments 
will form. What a marvellous opportunity confronts 
the two outstanding liberal religious organizations to 
help shape these emerging influences, perhaps to enlist 
all the churches of the free spirit in a mighty effort to 
bring this country into ways of righteousness and 
faith. 

The commissioners have come to believe deeply that 
if the Universalist and Unitarian fellowships shall 
establish the Free Church of America they may be 
able to draw into a working fellowship other liberal- 
minded groups and independent churches. All this the 
commissioners believe can be hopefully begun and 
gradually achieved if the constituent denominations 
will draw together under the cooperation and name 
of the Free Church of America. 

We were authorized by the council at the last meet- 
ing to make this preliminary report to the two denom- 
inations. 

On behalf of the two commissions, or if we may be 
permitted tentatively to use the new designation, on 
behalf of the Council of the Free Church of America, 
we are Very sincerely yours, 

Vicror A. Frirenp, Chairman, 
President, Universalist General Convention. 
Louis C. Cornisu, 


President, American Unitarian Association. 
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Pensions for Ministers 


Credit where credit is due 
HENRY M. WILLIAMS 


Vice-President Unitarian Pension Society 


tion some of the statements in Robert 

F. Dunean’s article in Tur RecisTer of 
May 5 should be corrected. Our Unitarian 
leaders of 1906-07, ten years before the 
Episcopalian effort for pensions, made a 
careful study with actuarial assistance of 
the whole subject-matter of pension and 
insurance relief. Systems were discussed, 
worked out and in part rejected, and a 
plan was put into effect in 1907 and in- 
corporated in 1910 as the Unitarian Sery- 
ice Pension Society. The plan has been 
somewhat modified since as a result of 
experience to better adapt it to our 
peculiar needs. In 1916 it was Bishop 
Lawrence himself, who, knowing what we 
had done, came to Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
and obtained from him all the results of 
our studies in this subject. The plan which 
the Hpiscopalians adopted was, in whole 
or in part, along the lines which we had 
considered and in large measure found 
unadapted to our fellowship. 

Some of the advantages which we be- 
lieve our plan has over the Episcopalian 
plan are: 

First: That the relief of the Pension 
Society begins at sixty-five instead of at 
sixty-eight years -of age. 

Second: In having, through the medium 
of the Society for Ministerial Relief, a 
flexible auxiliary which can, in cases of 
great need, add to the fixed stipend of the 
Pension Society, it also makes provision 
for the needs of ministers, under condi- 
tions not conforming to the pension re- 
quirements, and finally can afford relief to 
ministers’ dependents. Through these two 
agencies our most needy ministers get 
over $1,300 annually. 

Third: Our plan does not tax the min- 
isters themselves to produce the pension 
funds or income. That was tried and 
abandoned as being a hardship to the men 
with the smaller salaries. 

Fourth: Our system does not impose a 
tax on the churches as such a plan is a 
burden on the smaller churches, likely to 
reflect adversely on the salaries which 
they could pay. 

Fifth: All our gifts are voluntary, as we 
are a company of volunteers. 

Siath: Our plan gives the men who have 
the greatest need the full amount avail- 
able, instead of cutting down ministers 
with smaller salaries, as the Episcopalians 
do, to $600, or twenty per cent. below their 
average. 

Our attainment so far has reached $725 
per annum for all. Our plan also has the 
assistance of the related societies working 
in the same field, the Society for Minis- 
terial Relief, already mentioned, the 
Massachusetts Congregational Charitable 
Society, in part aiding dependents of Uni- 
tarian ministers, and the Ministerial Aid 
Fund and the Sustentation Fund, both 


I: fairness to our Unitarian denomina- 


managed by the American Unitarian 
Association. 
The funds, or the proportionate part 


thereof available for such aid in the Uni- 
tarian field, aggregate considerably over 
$1,600,000. In addition, the voluntary sub- 
scriptions of churches, Alliances and in- 
dividuals have, in recent years, added an- 
nually the equivalent of the income of 
$300,000 more to the Pension Society. 

We therefore believe that Mr. Duncan’s 
statement that our work “does not match 
up with other denominations” is not only 
unfair to us, but that, if anything, the 
proportionate advantage is, at the present 
time, as it was in the beginning by antici- 
pation, in our favor. 

Nevertheless, all our societies welcome 
the interest in pension and relief work 
evidenced by the resolve at the Phila- 
delphia~ Conference last October by the 
activities of the New York Conference, 
and as shown by Mr. Duncan’s partial in- 


Letters to 


Conference at St. Gall 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

A cablegram came to us this morning 
[May 2] from Dr. L. J. van Holk, Secre- 
tary of the International Association, stat- 
ing that it has been decided to postpone 
the meeting of the International Congress 
and in its place to hold a delegate con- 
ference of all the member groups at St. 
Gall in Switzerland from August 14 to 17. 

In the midst of the present financial 
situation it has been sufficiently proven 
to the Executive Committee in Holland 
that no considerable attendance from any 
of the member countries in the Congress 
could be expected this August, and the 
committee in my judgment has been wise 
in reaching the decision to postpone the 
meeting. It will probably be held in 
August, 193828. 

The meeting of the Pxecutive Commit- 
tee is important. The discussion of all 
that has been done under -Dr. van Holk’s 
able management, the policies to be fol- 
lowed, the question of financing the inter- 
national work, the election of officers: 
these and many other matters must be 
determined by the Hxecutive Committee. 
The Directors of the Association have 
considered the matter with care. Now that 
the Congress is not to be held, it still 
remains necessary that the Association be 
represented in the delegate Executive Gom- 
mittee meeting. Accordingly Dr. Auer and 
I will attend this meeting. 

I would take this opportunity to remind 
our fellowship that the Association 
started the International Congress under 
the leadership of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot and 
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vestigation of the subject and his report 
to the Metropolitan Conference. 

Let us review and consider any new 
methods or changes of condition which 
may lead us to an advance in accomplish- 
ment and desired results. But let us not 
“disrupt” organizations already working 
effectively with the closest cooperation. 
Let us stimulate greater support for their 
work as it now is and as it may be im- 
proved. Our goal should always be some- 
what ahead of our actual accomplishment. 

These are the words of grateful appre- 
ciation from one of our aged ministers 
upon his receipt of the last quarterly pay- 
ment. “What a relief to get this pension! 
As I receive it, I lament sorely that I 
did not work harder in my active years 
to get contributions for it.” 

An equitable participation in what 
eighty-six churches now contributing to 
the Pension Society, for the benefit of all 
the ministers, by the other two hundred 
and fifty churches not now contributing, 
together with a substantial increase to 
the present funds, a more active appeal 
for which has only been delayed in 
deference to other recent denominational 
needs and the inauspicious condition of 
the times, would make the goal we all 
desire look much nearer at hand. 


the E-dittomn 


Dr. Charles W. Wendte thirty-two years 
ago; that throughout the entire period 
this Association has been its leader; that 
largely through the wisdom of Henry H. 
Fuller and his American associates at 
Arnhem in Holland two years ago the 
present reorganization of the Congress 
was carried through; that considerable 
endowments are pending from donors who 
expect our American participation con- 
stantly to continue for this international 
work; and that new member groups are 
coming in, including the National Church 
of Czechoslovakia and the Independent 
Church of the Philippines. After years of 
patient carrying on, a considerable part 
of our cherished dream of federating the 
religious liberals of the world is be- 
coming a reality. We must continue to 
bear our part in this work. Never before 


has it been so worthwhile and_ so 
promising. 


Lours C. Cornisy, 
President, American Unitarian Association. 
Boston, Mass. 


For a Parish Worker 


A total of $154 has been received in 
answer to the letter published in THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER for February 11, 
1932, in which aid was asked for a young 
woman desiring to complete her training 
for parish work in the Unitarian fellow- 
ship. 

Since all the donors have insisted 
upon anonymity, not even their initials 
will be reported here, but only the total 
made possible by their ready generosity. 


ab 
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We who collected this fund hold them in 
gratitude, as does the young woman who 
is happily dividing her time between 
seventeen hours of studies and her weekly 
parish work in a Greater Boston Uni- 
tarian church. 
WAITSTILL H. SHarp. 
Boston, Mass. 


Cabin for Rowe Camp 


To the Editor of THe CurisTIAN REGISTER :— 


The Worcester Federation of Unitarian 
Young People have voted to build a cabin 
at Rowe Camp in memory of Rey. 
Houghton Page, who for two years had 
been one of their leaders and counselors. 
He was very popular with them and had 
a fine influence over them. This influence 
they would like to keep if they can; 
therefore as a reminder of his work with 
them they will build the cabin. A unique 
form of receipt is given to contributors 
to this fund, both organizations and in- 
dividuals. It is a card about three by 
four and a half inches. Over a silhouette 
of Mr. Page are the words “In Memoriam”’. 
Underneath is the sentence, ‘In Nature 
you'll find the urge to Life and the search 
for God.” This sentence is a composite 
form of his statements during his two 
years as leader and was used by him in 
the conference group. This card may be 
framed by those who desire to do So. 

The estimated cost of the cabin is $200; 
the furnishings $25. The names of donors 
we plan to have made and hung in the 
eabin, or in Bonnie Blink. All monies 
over the estimated $225 will probably go 
toward an extension of the dining- and 
recreation-room of Bonnie Blink Cabin, 
at an estimate of $350, if this should be 
agreeable to the Rowe Camp Corporation. 
We would like to do both of these for the 
memory of Houghton Page without preju- 
dice to the usual gifts made to the Rowe 
Camp Corporation. 

Gifts from individuals have been from 
one to five dollars, while those from or- 
ganizations have been somewhat higher, 
but any gift will be gratefully received. 
We hope that the many friends of 
Houghton Page will join us in our en- 
deavors. It would be gratifying to have 
the churches and organizations which 
Houghton Page served all listed among 
the donors to this cabin and memorial. 

BE. W. McGLENEN, 


Treasurer for the Committee. 


WESTBORO, MASS. 


Short Sellers 


To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Was it unconscious irony that led you 
to head one of your columns “Hditorials 
and Intolerance” and later in the same 
column to say “A short-seller is not a 
decent member of society’; or was it a 
eonfusion of ideas? For example, a cotton 
mill takes an order for delivery of fin- 
ished goods six months ahead. It is a 
short seller as the goods are not then in 
existence. To protect itself it gives an 
order to a dealer in cotton to deliver 
cotton for such manufacture, The cotton is, 
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at that time, not even planted. The dealer 
is then a short seller. To protect itself 
against loss the manufacturer then con- 
tracts to sell the same amount of cotton 
on the stipulated day of delivery. This 
practice is known as “hedging”. It is, of 
course, a short seller. The flour mill 
adopts a somewhat similar practice. Yet 
all these you say are enemies of society. 

You quote with approval an article 
from America, whatever that may be, but 
do you really mean that if some stock, in 
which you may by chance have a few 
shares, drops a few points on the market, 
you at once sell out? 

What I take it you really mean is that 
stock gambling, whether by the big 
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The consummately good life is the one 
that has risen above a concern for its own 
freedoms and rewards in its absorbing 
desire to be used in the expression of 
values viewed as beyond itself. 

—Ralph W. Sockman. 


I know of no quicker way of destroying 


civilization than the way we have at 
present of turning out our young folk 


without anything to do.—A. FH. Heath. 


Scientific knowledge, imperfect as it is, 
becomes the criterion of truth, the touch- 
stone, the well of knowledge undefiled 
that philosophers and religionists are al- 
ways seeking and never find. 

—H,. M. Parshley. 


The beauty of symbols is that they 
mean everything and define nothing. 
—William N. Guthrie. 


It is always nice and strengthening to 
hate and despise something, and patriot- 
ism gives you the whole outer world for 
that sustaining use.—H. G. Wells. 


“operator” or by the man on the street, 
is detrimental to society. It is increas- 
ingly apparent that a large portion of 
the community went heedlessly and head- 
long into the stock market in 1929 on 
borrowed money, and haying fiddled are 
now paying the piper. It is to be regretted 
that it cannot be helped. You should 
also take note that the managers of the 
stock exchange in order to minimize such 
losses have forbidden short sales unless 
actual delivery of the stock sold is made 
forthwith, thus requiring a borrowing of 
stock. The short seller of stock is there- 
fore under a handicap which is not im- 
posed on the cotton and grain exchanges. 
The short sale does not force a bona fide 
investor to sell. It may force a sale by 
some other stock gambler whether big or 
small. 
Epmunp A. WHITMAN. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Short sellers and long sellers, “bears” 
and “bulls”, look alike to us; in the light 
of our extremity they both look bad. 
Revelations of the financial practices of 
some—we say “some”, for many are 
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honorable—are horrifying, and we would 
do anything short of violence to rid our 
nation of these destroyers, wherever they 
may be, especially, at this time, in the 
“market”. Mark Sullivan, certainly not a 
foe of safe conservative ideas, says in The 
New York Herald Tribune, “A man who 
is a pillar of the country’s financial struc- 
ture can hardly be a short seller of forty 
or fifty thousand shares of miscellaneous 
Stocks and at the same time have a con- 
structive relation to the country’s credit 
structure.” The ethics of the business 
situation prompts Mr. Sullivan to ask, 
“Is he [the short seller] governed in his 
actions and influence by the wish to see 
developments which will help the country 
and therefore cause securities to rise, or 
does he wish for unfavorable develop- 
ments which will cause securities to go 
down and thereby make personal profit 
for himself?’—The Eprror. 


Borderland? 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :-— 


“No politics’ would in general be a 
good motto alike for the church pulpit 
and the religious press. They have their 
special field, religion and its applications ; 
and their general purpose and meaning 
are obscured if they discuss other matters. 
Of course there is a borderland, and it 
may be necessary occasionally to discuss 
the ethical aspect of prohibition or 
methods of furthering international peace. 
When in your editorial columns you treat 
of these subjects, I applaud you though I 
may not in every case agree to your con- 
clusions. I would suggest that another 
fitting theme for your editorial pen would 
be the pernicious effects of religious 
bigotry in political life, as religious people 
should not be bigoted and their political 
choices should not be determined by sec- 
tarian divisions. On the other hand, I 
would urge that it is not proper for a 
religious paper to discuss prospective 
presidential candidates and their avail- 
ability. That is the natural province of 
the daily press, and should be left to the 
secular papers. It seems also to me par- 
ticularly unfortunate that your editorial 
“Principle, not Prejudice’, in the issue 
of April 14, discusses the availability of 
Alfred E. Smith, in view of your well- 
known opposition to him in the past. 

JOSEPH CaApDy ALLEN. 


BERNARDSTON, MASS. 


That we should leave the discussion of 
a prospective candidate to the daily press 
seems strange doctrine for a Unitarian. 
But we let that pass to say there is 
another borderland—that which lies be- 
tween the accurate and the inaccurate 
reading of what THE REGISTER Says. There 
has never been an editorial line in this 
paper against Alfred E. Smith, the person, 
nor against him, the individual, as candi- 
date. The point at issue has been the 
Catholic Church’s dogmatic attitude of its 
supremacy oyer the State; and the un- 
willingness of millions of Americans to 
eommit the country to a President who 
is a member of this church. It is not, we 
say, the person, it is the principle. And 
what good does it serve to talk of a prin- 
ciple unless the application is made to a 
conerete case?—The Epiror, 
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Who Is Responsible? 


HE REVOLTING MURDER of an innocent 

child as an incident in a colossal program of 

blackmail and terrorism has been revealed to 

the country. Citizens of this great land are nause- 

ated. They are incensed at the perpetrators of the 
crime. 

Who are the perpetrators? 

That is the next nation-wide question. 

The actual criminals are not at this moment 
identified, but there are certain accomplices, ac- 
cessories before the fact, who should be recognized 
at once as criminally responsible. 

Who are these accomplices? 

They are the citizens of this country who have 
promoted and encouraged lawlessness and_ the 
subversion of government: the people who have 
been patrons, and liberal patrons, of illicit traffic 
of all kinds: the people who have stood facing the 
Flag, their right hands outstretched in the pledge 
of allegiance, while their left hands have been distrib- 
uting largesse, spreading corruption among sworn 
officers of government, supporting and strengthen- 
ing traffic operated in contravention of law: the 
people who have betrayed their Flag while saluting 
it: the followers of Judas, not manly enough to 
defy government, but wretched and sordid enough 
to undermine it in clandestine commerce. 

Who is responsible? 

Eyery man who bribes a public official; every 
man who gives a policeman a cigar for a parking 
privilege; every man who pays money to a boot- 
legger; every man who gives comfort or support 
to the enemies within his country; every man who 
seeks to corrupt the officers whom he has elected 
to administer his laws; every man who in small 
selfish underhanded ways is disloyal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. G, 
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Mt. Hussey’s Service 


LFRED RODMAN HUSSEY completes a dec- 
ade of service as literary editor of THE Ruc- 
ISTER, and at his urgent request we accept 
reluctantly his resignation. Miles Hanson, Jr., is 
chosen to succeed Mr. Hussey, and begins his duties 
at once. Testimony from many readers has come 
through these years in high appreciation of Mr. 
Hussey’s skill as a judge of literary values. He is 
keen for everything that is well done in letters. So 
discriminating and persuasive is he that a certain 
quality has always been in the book pages, giving 
them atmosphere and charm. 

Kthical fineness has come first, perhaps, and yet 
not with austerity; for Mr. Hussey is a delightful 
and human companion, a friend of people and very 
near to their lives. The office has always been differ- 
ent and better for his cheering and spirited pres- 
ence. He illustrates as well as any man or woman 
among us today, by his interests and abilities, that 
literary tradition in which Unitarianism was nur- 
tured. The art of communication by the printed 
word he understands. For life in its infinite variety 
he has kinship that glows when he comes on good 
writing and high themes. We salute him for these 
most happy and successful years, and may the com- 
ing ones be filled with the good he deserves. 

For Mr. Hanson, whose career is well begun, we 
have confident expectations. He is a scholar, a man 
of active and varied religious vitality, well liked 
among his brethren, progressive in thought, and 
outspoken in all matters of doctrine, opinion, and 
policy. He will make a worthy successor. We com- 
mend ‘him and his important task to the steady 
cooperative interest of our readers. Books are a 
major necessity in our Fellowship. The best books 
we desire to review as we have done, adequately 
and promptly. 


What Motherhood Is 


HOUGH WH feel little in the mood of setting 

a day apart for mothers, for reasons that the 

reader may easily understand, the observance 
on Sunday, May 8, was much with us in the land, 
and in recognition of it we reprint here an example 
of the holiness of motherhood. “I once watched a 
really loving mother and a profligate son”, says Dr. 
A. Herbert Gray, an English minister. “I learned 
more about the price of sin’s atonement in those 
days than I have ever learned from books of theol- 
ogy. or I saw that by her love she was forever 
bound to that boy, and that by her goodness she 
was doomed to feel his sins like blows upon her 
heart, and to make his shame her shame. Moral in- 
difference would have delivered her from her agony, 
but she would not be morally indifferent. The 
denial of her love would have allowed her to escape, 
but she could not deny her love. Was he not her 
boy? Was she not involved with him, body and 
soul? And so she found her cross. And _ so, too, 
there came a day when I felt that nothing in this 
world held hope for that boy except the love which 
his sin could not kill: I felt his sin had found its 
match. I seemed to catch a glimpse of a day when 
sin would have to let go, and love would remain 
the victor.” 
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The Free Chutch 


LEARLY, the Statement, published today, on 
the progress of the Universalist and Unita- 

; rian joint commission which is laboring to 
bring about cooperation among religious liberals, 
indicates that we shall have basic terms of agree- 
ment that will be catholic and inviting—not only 
to these two Fellowships—but to all who desire the 
pure principles of religion as contrasted with the pe- 
culiar doctrines of separate religions. Herein is the 
wisdom of free churchmen; there is no other course 
which could possibly lead to success. 

We await the detailed presentment of the movye- 
ment for the Free Church of America, which title 
we like and have in fact espoused in THE REGISTER. 
If it is free, it cannot but be or become liberal, for 
the two ideas are one in essence. The testing will 
come for any congregation or denomination when 
the full meaning of that word “free” is borne in 
upon them. Some may demur, but many others will 
be ready to take their stand. The reason is obvious. 

We are coming to a new day which is in fact the 
advent of a religious revolution away forever from 
all authoritarian standards. Beliefs in doctrinal 
matters are today less a requirement for fellow- 
ship, both within and outside Christianity, than 
they have ever been. Even in strait orthodoxy, 
people are eased into membership without making 
very definite affirmations. Cooperative efforts and 
agencies, which take in Catholics, Jews, Protes- 
tants, and liberals, work successfully in local and 
country-wide fields. This means that in due time 
the deed will be followed by the proper doctrine. 
That is the way all real progress comes. 

There is no intention of yielding the distinctive 
name of any church, nor will there be fundamental 
changes in administration or in property holdings. 
The vision is for a fellowship first; all things de- 
sirable will follow if brethren dwell together in 
unity. These conclusions we gather from the signifi- 
cant preliminary statement. We follow the pro- 
ceedings with interest and expectancy. 


Our Pension Methods 


ENSIONS for Unitarian ministers have been 
P erowing larger; it is a fact that no other 

object in the Fellowship appeals quite so 
strongly to the generous impulses of the churches 
and people as the proper care of the worthy la- 
borers who have served their day, in most instances 
at salaries that are hardly more than stipends. The 
figures showing the contributions from individuals 
and churches and the relatively generous grants, 
have been published from time to time in these 
columns. 

Robert F. Duncan’s recent study of the whole 
pension ‘business and its possibilities; President 
Cornish’s appointment of a committee to make a 
survey of the system composed in effect as it is of 
several societies in addition to the Pension Society 
proper; and Henry M. Williams’ article in this 
issue on the unusual achievements of the Fellow- 
ship in paying pensions, with emphasis on our dis- 
tinctive way of doing this beneficent work, bring 
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us directly to the question of developing the best 
possible means for sustaining the after-years of our 
ministers. 

It appears that we have been pioneers in the 
pension field. When we consider how disinclined we 
Unitarians are to be regimented as the orthodox 
are 1n respect of taxation for pensions or any other 
purpose, we ought to rejoice that we have been 
able, with most economical management and con- 
tinuing liberality, to give individual ministers $725 
a year from the Pension Society and in a consider- 
able number of cases as much as $600 more from 
the Society for Ministerial Relief, a total of $1,300. 
There are, as our people should know, other organ- 
izations which make provision, in approved neces- 
sities, for the sustenance of ministers and their de- 
pendents. Our disposition in these matters follows 
less the systems organized on a business and co- 
operative basis, and more the friendly, intimate 
method of members of a household. 

Whatever the Unitarian course may lack in re- 
spect of unity of administration, it certainly has 
much to commend it, in a Fellowship as small as 
ours, on the score of personal concern and min- 
istry. It has been said in the other communions 
that pensions are now recognized as a right, as 
much so as wages are; it is this fact, among others, 
which the committee of survey will consider. 


Serving Liberty Well 


HOSE WHO have read the opinion of the 

country on the denial of a pardon by Governor 

Rolph to Tom Mooney must be encouraged to 
find almost no hearty commendation of his deci- 
sion. Outside California, whose citizens appear curi- 
ously at variance with the attitude of the country, 
there is a distinct gain in that critical sentiment 
which believes, as we believe, that this labor man 
languishes in prison innocent of murder but safe 
and well out of the way as a dangerous agitator for 
what he conceives to be the rights of the toilers. 
The words of the preceding sentence beginning 
with “but safe’, are not ours; they are in essence 
the words of those who in our judgment sent 
Mooney off to the penitentiary in a time when cor- 
porate power and tyrannous financial control of 
courts was at its height—or depth. 

There is a man named Sullivan, a former judge, 
who officially advised Governor Rolph in his course 
of action, and one paragraph in his opinion was 
more eloquent than all the rest. It was in abuse of 
all protesting friends of Mooney, and of Mooney’s 
socially disturbing doctrines and those of his asso- 
ciates in the field of organized labor. The alleged 
crime of bomb-throwing was almost omitted. Why 
Judge Sullivan, who on the Supreme Court bench 
had decided against a re-trial of Mooney several 
years ago, should be chosen, who can tell? 

The Mooney case serves the cause of liberty well. 
It is a sacrifice of one man for man, which any theo- 
logian, or, for that matter, any parish minister, 
may join with those other men who, down through 
the ages, each in his turn, have been delivered to 
the judgment of their day. Now they are remem- 
bered as martyrs, benefactors, and saviors. 
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Second Largest Liberal Movement 


The Czechoslovakian Church aligns itself under the Unitarian aegis 
GHARLES R. JOY 


History 

HE Czechoslovakian Church is the 
"secon largest liberal movement in 

the world, exceeded in numbers only 
by the Independent Church of the Philip- 
pines. It is often called the Czecho- 
slovakian National Church, but the word 
“National” is not official. It began after 
the war in 1920, when for the first time 
complete freedom of worship was granted. 
Before the war ninety-five per cent. of the 
population was Roman Catholic, and 
among the Protestant sects only Calvinists 
and Lutherans were tolerated. Now the 
Catholics have fallen to seventy per cent. 
of the population, other religious move- 
ments have appeared, and Protestant mis- 
sions have grown. 

The official government census of Feb- 
ruary, 1921, revealed that the Czecho- 
slovakian Chureh numbered after only a 
single year of existence 525,000. According 
to the 1980 census the church has grown 
to 1,000,000, but conditions are now 
stabilized and the increase will not be so 
great in the future. 


Present Conditions 


There are at present 250 congregations, 
some of them very large. Dr. Frank Hnik, 
who has been studying recently at Mead- 
ville, had 10,000 people in his church. 
Only 200 priests came over, originally, 
from the Roman Catholic Church, and 
even now the greatest difficulty for the 
church is te provide ministers. When the 
new chureh was organized the Roman 
Catholics refused to permit the use of 
their buildings. Accordingly, the church 
was compelled to erect Seventy new build- 
ings. The Premier promised the church, 
which is officially recognized by the state, 
one-fourth of the cost of construction. Un- 
fortunately the Clerical Party has since 
increased in power, and the Premier, 
weakened by illness, has not been able to 
fulfill his promise. 


Theological Education 


The church has no regular theological 
faculty. The government has refused to 
establish one, for the strong Clerical 
Party has opposed it. This party is intent 
upon crushing the new movement, and 
there is constant struggle. The Protestant 
sects will probably have little future 
growth, and the National Church is the 
only one that is feared by the Catholics. 
It is exactly the same situation as in the 
Philippines. Students are compelled by the 
state to get their theological training 
in the John Hus Theological Seminary, 
which is a Protestant school Supported by 
the state. There are only two liberal men 
on the faculty of this school, the professor 
of New Testament, and the professor of 
the philosophy of religion. All the rest are 
fundamentalist. The church is thinking of 
appealing to the League of Nations for 
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the minority rights which are now de- 
nied it. The Treaty of St. Germain, 
which was accepted by the Czecho- 
slovakian government, guarantees that all 
recognized minorities shall have their pro- 
portionate part in the funds for churches, 
schools, and so on. The church has vainly 
asked for such subventions for meeting- 
houses and theological faculties as it 
is entitled to under this treaty. The 
Catholics continually get new churches 
and large financial help, although the 
allegiance of many of their members is 
purely nominal. But the Czechoslovakian 
Church gets nothing. Meanwhile the 
church has a private theological faculty 
which supplements the education of those 
who come out of the John Hus Seminary. 


Organization of the Church 


The first unit is the congregation. There 
are 250 of them. Each congregation elects 
a council of laymen to govern the church. 
The minister is also elected by the con- 
gregation. 

The congregations are organized into 
four dioceses, each diocese governed by 
a bishop and a diocesan council of twelve 
members. The bishop and council are 
elected at a diocesan meeting at which 
every congregation is represented by its 
minister and lay delegates (men and 
women). The patriarch is also the bishop 
of the Prague diocese. 


Teaching of the Church 


Before 1620 the whole nation was Prot- 
estant. The Czechoslovakian Church feels 
that it is now taking up again the old 
reform movement in religion and continu- 
ing it. It desires to build an intelligent 
theology, and accepts all the results of 
Biblical criticism, making freedom of con- 
science its fundamental principle. The first 
proclamation of the church, on January 
11, 1920, stated that the church will follow 
the principles of the Czech Reformation, 
which were violently repressed in the past. 
The principles of democracy in religion 
were advocated, and the proclamation 
went on to say that while the church 
would follow the doctrines of Christ it 
would be tolerant towards the convic- 
tions of all. The general assembly has 
officially approved of the teaching of the 
Christian religion, however, so that while 
there is tolerance there is no looseness of 
teaching. 

More specifically the chureh is definitely 
theistic, while it is definitely Unitarian. 
Jesus is essentially human. He is called 
the son of man, leader, teacher, master. 
The church does not use the terms of the 
Logos theology, but the terms of the 
Synoptic gospels. The Protestants are at- 
tacking the new church for its christolog- 
ical position. The Evangelicals eall it Uni- 
tarian, and say that it cannot rightly be 
called Christian. 


The church rejects the infallibility of 


the Bible, the Virgin Birth, and the Resur- 
rection. Christ was born as we are, and 
died as we die. Only his faith, his love, 
his example help us. We are all sons of 
God. There is no such thing as a vicarious 
atonement. Miracles are rejected, as con- 
trary to natural law. The church has given 
up also belief in a material heaven and 
hell after death. 

The church is decidedly liberal. It does 
not oblige anyone to accept any dogma. 
It attempts to explain Christianity, and 
leads to a critical understanding of the 
truth. While there is full tolerance of 
opinion, the election of a minister, of 
course, depends upon his acceptability to 
the congregation. In its practical life the 
church demands the observance of the 
moral law of Christ. 

Many adherents of the new church have 
still, of course, the mentality of the 
Roman Catholic, and do not understand 
the advanced official position of the 
church. There is a vast work to be done 
with the people educationally. The state 
religious education which is compulsory 
for each confession in the schools will help 
greatly. The church has special catechists 
who are appointed and trained by the 
church, and paid by the state for the in- 
struction of the children in the schools. 
These become regular teachers. 


Appeal of the Church 


A questionnaire was sent to one thou- 
sand people asking them why they joined 
the new church. The results have been 
published in a book, available for anyone 
who can read the language. Here are the 
main reasons: 


Negative: 

1. Moral criticism of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Contrast between 
the life of the priests and the teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ. 

2. The suppression of Czech religions 
aspirations in the past. When the op- 
portunity came they rebelled. 


3. Dogmatic disagreements with the 
oid church. 
4. Collective psychosis following the 


war. Social reasons. 


Positive: 

1. They desired a better morality and a 
deeper piety. 

2. They were deeply influenced by the 
founders of the church, and their 
apostolic enthusiasm, especially by 
Dr. Karel Farsky, the first patriarch 
who died in 1927, at the age of forty- 
seven. 

3. They desired that the new movement 
should be not only destructive but 
constructive. 

4. They were attracted by the oppor- 

tunities which the new church offered, 

the freedom of conscience, the demo- 
cratic constitution of the new chureh, 
the service in the vernacular which 
they could understand. 

. The desire to have a pure church of 

Christ without the inherited sins of 

the past. 


(sii 
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Tenth Mission Season 


League holds successful institutes in Pacific 
Coast region 

The tenth preaching mission season of 
the Laymen’s League closed Sunday night, 
April 24, at the Universalist Church in 
Santa Paula, Calif., when 135 people heard 
Dr. Horace Westwood discuss ‘What’s 
Coming in Religion?’ “We had a wonder- 
ful mission”, writes the minister, Rey. Ray 
Darwin Cranmer. “Our people were de- 
lighted with Dr. Westwood and with his 
sermons.” This was the last of a series of 
institutes of liberal religion addressed by 
Dr. Westwood in the Pacific Coast region. 

At the First Unitarian Church in Sacra- 
mento, Calif., “the attendance exceeded 
our fondest hopes”, writes Rey. Robert C. 
Withington, the minister. “It was gratifying 
to see the number of repeaters night after 
night. Forty per cent. of the attendance 
was from outside our own church family. 
It was the most important event so far 
in our history.” Other institutes in this 
region were held at the Liberal Com- 
munity Church, Unitarian, in Eugene, Ore., 
and at All Souls Universalist Church in 
Riverside, Calif. 

“Our members are unanimous in their 
expression of satisfaction concerning the 
net results of the Institute’, writes Rey. 
Ernest M. Whitesmith, the minister at 
Eugene. Rey. Willard C. Selleck, minister 
of the Riverside church, writes: “The In- 
stitute has done us great good, and I am 
confident that further good will come out 
of it for our whole liberal cause in 
Southern California. Dr. Westwood’s work 
has a far-reaching value for our own 
household of faith as well as for the Uni- 
tarian churches. The Institute was, I be- 
lieve, an important contribution toward 
a closer affiliation of these two liberal 
communions and a challenge to them both 
for more earnest, aggressive work in these 
critical times.” 

A feature of the year’s work was the 
holding of institutes in five Universalist 
churches, the others having been in Akron, 
Ohio; Peoria, Tll.; and Greensboro, N.C. 
Dean Lee S. McCollester of the Crane 
Theological School preached for the meet- 
ings in Greensboro, and Dr. Westwood was 
the preacher for the other institutes. 

During this year and the past year more 
requests for these institutes were received 
by the League than in any other previous 
year of its history. 


Mrs. M. C. Budlong Honored 


A joint celebration of the seventieth 
birthday of Mrs. Minna C. Budlong, and 
of her retirement after nine years of sery- 
ice as field secretary of the General Alli- 
ance, was held in Pomona, Calif., April 10. 

Representatives were present from 
twelve different localities. An hour of 
music and poetry with younger members 
of the church participating, flowers and 
candlelight, made an attractive program. 
At the beginning of the observance a pro- 
cession of the younger members entered, 
each carrying a lighted candle from which 
the tapers at the chancel were lighted. 
The candelabrum was lighted by a group 
of seven, each one speaking at that time 
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a sentence of tribute to one of the decades 
of Mrs. Budlong’s life. 

Present at the observance were Mrs. 
Budlong’s son-in-law, Paul Veley, and her 
daughter, Rey. Julia N. Budlong, minister 
of the Pomona church. Letters of appre- 
ciation were read from Mrs. Thomas G. 
Rees, president of the General Alliance, 
and from Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

Mrs. Budlong is about to take up her 
duties as hostess at the rest house, Stow, 
Mass. 


Religious Arts Guild Room; 


Books in Reference Library 
VINCENT B. SILLIMAN 


To those interested in the general sub- 
ject of the relation of religion and of reli- 
gious services to beauty, the Religious 
Arts Guild Room in the Headquarters 
building at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., affords real opportunities. The 
simple chancel setting, on permanent ex- 
hibition there, has assisted many churches 
to make more beautiful and worshipful 
the room in which the services, par- 
ticularly church school and young people’s 
services, are carried on. Three suitable 
chairs for the seating of a chapel will 
prove suggestive to people interested in 
the furnishings of a room for worship. 

Perhaps least known among the facili- 
ties of the room are the books. The collec- 
tion, though not large, will repay careful 
inspection, for it contains outstanding 
works in several of the fields concerned. 
The collection is not a loan collection. Its 
primary purpose is to acquaint those in- 
terested with some of the readable and 
helpful books available. However, the col- 
lection is available for reference use. 
There are excellent works on music and 
musicians, on art and artists. There fol- 
lows a list of some of the books most 
likely to be useful: 

Cox, English Church Fittings, Furniture 
and Accessories (beautifully illustrated) ; 
Cram, Church Building (profusely illus- 
trated) ; Dearmer, Hveryman’s History of 
the Prayer Book (illustrated) ; Davison 
and Foote, The Concord Anthem Book 
(superb music with words adapted for 
use in Unitarian churches); Jones, Non- 
conformist Church Architecture (the work 
of an architect, himself a Unitarian, who 
has interesting suggestions as to the 
theory and practice of providing a suitable 
place for Unitarian worship, illustrated) ; 
Leayvens, Great Companions (the finest col- 
lection of devotional readings in existence. 
Almost indispensable for the minister who 
has use for non-Biblical readings) ; Moore, 
Gothic Architecture (the classical treatise 
on the subject) ; Swisher, Music in Wor- 
ship; Vogt, Modern Worship (the most 
helpful book in its field) ; Vogt, Art and 
Religion; Wood, Nonconformist Ohurch 
Music. 

Further books are being added to the 
collection. 


HopepaLe, Mass.—A fir tree to be used 
as an out-of-doors Christmas tree was 
planted with special exercises near the 
Unitarian church school entrance, April 24. 
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N.E. A.A. Meeting 


Rev. W. H. Gysan tells of student work and 
Rev. D. H. Ferrell gives address 
on Washington 

The Alliance women of New Bedford, 
Mass., welcomed about 450 delegates rep- 
resenting fifty-nine Alliance branches at 
the spring meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance at the Unitarian church 
of New Bedford, April 21. 

Following an interesting history of the 
church by Mrs. Charles H. L. Delano, Rev. 
William H. Gysan, Unitarian minister to 
students in Greater Boston, spoke on stu- 
dent work. His records show names of 950 
students who have registered a preference 
for the Unitarian church. Mr. Gysan’s 
purpose is to stimulate the religious life 
of the students, provide them opportunities 
for fellowship and help them as much as 
possible in their individual problems. At 
the close of his address, an offering of 
$148.28 was taken for student work. 

“Building an Alliance Program to Stimu- 
late Religious Thinking and Living” was 
discussed by Mrs. Richard Y. FitzGerald, 
president of the Jamaica Plain Alliance, 
and “Our New Bedford Alliance Program 
—Its Aims and Successes” by Mrs. David 
W. Beaman. 

The afternoon session was addressed by 
Rey. Dudley Hays Ferrell of the Second 
Church in Boston, who spoke on “Wash- 
ington’s Message of the Spirit’. 

The following officers and directors were 
elected: President, Mrs. Otto Lyding of 
Nashua, N.H.; first vice-president, Mrs. 
Frank S. Elliott of Melrose Highlands, 
Mass.; second vice-president, Mrs. Wallace 
T. Davis of Quincy, Mass.; secretary, Mrs. 
William W. Fenn of Cambridge, Mass. ; 
treasurer, Mrs. Benjamin Campbell of 
Springfield, Mass.; directors, Mrs. Phillip 
J. Deering of Portland, Me.; Mrs. William 
B. Daniell of Franklin, N.H.; Mrs. William 
S. Nichols of Montpelier, Vt.; Mrs. James 
P. Hart of Fall River, Mass.; Mrs. Edward 
R. Wirt of Holyoke, Mass.; Mrs. Frederick 
W. Stockman of Sharon, Mass.; Mrs. 
William H. Dyer of Apponaug, R.I.; and 
Mrs. George A. Robinson of Hartford, 
Conn. 

ANNIE F. DAVIS, 


Mrs. Latham’s Itinerary 


Mrs. George W. Latham, General Alli- 
ance regional vice-president for Canada, 
has recently returned from a visit to Alli- 
ance branches in Western and Wastern 
Canada. Her itinerary included groups in 
Hamilton, Edmonton, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
and Ottawa. Mrs. Latham conducted con- 
ferences, addressed meetings, and visited 
in the homes of Alliance members. Greater 
interest and closer cooperation between 
the General Alliance and these far-distant 
branches will be the result of this happy 
exchange of visits. 
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LITERARY COMMENT 


The Real Edwards 


JONATHAN EXDwarps. By Arthur Cushman 
McGiffert, Jr. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$2.50. 

It is no mean achievement for a young 
writer, of comparatively slight experi- 
ence, to produce a biography of a famous 
man, which not only vividly brings to 
life his personality and the times in 
which he lived, but with equal skill 
presents a clear and comprehensive 
description of his philosophy and re- 
ligious convictions. This is what the 
younger McGiffert has accomplished. His 
life of Jonathan Edwards is a work of 
genuine power. It makes of the Puritan 
leader a flesh-and-blood man, humanizing 
him in a way which makes all former 
biographies of him seem chilly and anemic. 
After reading it, we feel that we know 
more about the real Edwards, who he 
was and what he did, than ever before. 
It is easy to understand the influence he 
wrought upon the thinking of his own 
times and on that of subsequent genera- 
tions. The personality who emerges from 
the pages of this volume is far from an 
intellectual machine, but a man who was 
a scientist and artist, with not a little 
of the poet in him, as well as a great 
spiritual genius, gripped by intense be- 
liefs, and passionately interested in human 
affairs; in spite of myriad defeats and 
disappointments, a fighter to the last. Mr. 
McGiffert’s work reveals ample scholar- 
ship as well as sympathy and imaginative 
power. His analysis of Hdwards’s thought 
processes is thorough and convincing. AS 
a contribution to colonial history, and as 
a portrait of one of the greatest of Ameri- 
can preachers and intellectual leaders, 
his book has permanent value. <A.R. H. 


Satan 

THH DEVIL IN LEGEND AND LITWRATURB. By 
Maximilian Rudwin. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Co. $3.00. 

One summer afternoon a good “many 
years ago I met the poet Whittier in Ames- 
bury. He had been talking about the folk- 
lore of the New Hampshire coast; and 
I asked him if any story was connected 
with a picturesque old colonial mansion, 
deserted and falling into ruins, close to 
one of the beaches that I frequently 
visited. He told me there certainly was 
such a story about the original owner of 
the house back in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century, haying sold his soul 
to the devil. 

The story, as I recall it, was essentially 
early New England in its local color and 
its characterization of the dramatis per- 
sone, including the devil. The family 
likeness of the theme of this salty pro- 
vincial tale to the theme of the Faust 
legend was obvious. Right there for me 
began the first of a series of delightful 
excursions in the field of comparative folk- 
lore, literature, and religion. One of the 
most interesting of all these excursions I 


am just completing with Dr. Rudwin’s 
book as a vade mecum. For Dr. Rudwin 
is not only a great scholar, a traveler of 
wide experience in these realms of gold; 
he is also himself a born story-teller, and 
his interpretative comments, felicitous al- 
lusions, witty asides, and amazing mod- 
ern instances, lighten the way and gladden 
the heart of whoever takes the road with 
him. AS MUL. 


Indians 

American Indians as Con- 
By Emma Franklin 
N.M.: University of 


GIVERS or LIFP:; 
tributors to Civilization. 
Dstabrook. Albuquerque, 
New Mewico Press. $1.25. 

One could not ask for a more delightful 
and authoritative introduction to the study 
of the American Indians. The author is a 
keen and intelligent student and an ardent 
lover of the copper-hued folk. The vary- 
ing characteristics of Indians in the differ- 
ent sections of the country are vividly 
deseribed; their relation to environment 
made clear. The life of the Pueblo Indians, 
made familiar to the author by a long 
residence in their midst, is treated in 
greater detail. The American Indian is 
considered as inventor, builder, artist, en- 
gineer, and as poet and dramatist. The 
book is concise and colorful, marked by 
the simplicity of true art. There are many 
beautiful illustrations. Altogether a book 
to commend most heartily. ¥, J. G. 


Through Philosophies 


AN INTRODUCTION TO LIVING PHILOSOPHY, 
By D. 8S. Robinson. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. $38.00. 

The author of this book believes that it 
is possible to lead readers in a direct 
course through the mazes of contemporary 
philosophy. This volume is divided into 
five parts, each part complete in itself. 
These parts are Orientation, Idealism, 
Realism, Pragmatism, and Other Types. 

Dr. Robinson seems to be chiefly con- 
cerned with the methods and problems of 
recent philosophy. He has succeeded in 
producing a work which is readable and 
comprehensive. He combines in compact 
form a tremendous amount of material. 
When one calls to mind the books pub- 
lished of late years under the title of 
philosophy, one appreciates the significance 
of this effort. While not designed primarily 
as a textbook, the work could readily be 
used as such. 

Who is the true philosopher? Dr. Robin- 
son answers: “The philosopher is not 
content with a mere knowledge of facts. 
He desires to integrate and evaluate facts, 
and to probe beneath the obvious to the 
deeper orderliness behind the immediately 
given facts.” 

Here is a book which should satisfy the 
casual investigator and the student. It is 
philosophy with a _ distinctly modern 
approach. 1p 15t4 Oh» 
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Honor Thesis on Toleration 


WILLIAM CHILLINGWORTH AND THD THWORY || 
of TOLERATION. By J. D. Hyman. Cambridge: | 
Harvard University Press. 


This monograph is an “honor thesis’, | 
written by a Harvard undergraduate of | 
the class of 1931. It is a capital piece 
of work,—well-written, interesting and | 
scholarly; a highly creditable product of | 
academic study. 

The author is concerned chiefly with 
the theory of toleration, and sketches in | 
only enough of Chillingworth’s career | 
(1602-1644) to explain his contribution 
to that theory. In seventeenth century | 
England there were three rival factions, | 
all logically committed to the doctrine of | 
intolerance,—-the Catholic, the Puritan, 
and the Anglican parties. The first two 
were intolerant on theological grounds; 
the third chiefly for political reasons. 

Chillingworth was a well educated, in- | 
telligent, and extremely conscientious | 
man, too broad-minded to be an ardent | 
partisan, whose views were bitterly at- | 
tacked alike by Catholic and Presbyterian. 
He desired that all Christians should | 
find a basis of unity in a common ac- 
ceptance of the Bible, united in essentials, 
at liberty to differ about non-essentials, 
content to be “plain and honest Chris- 
tians”’. 

His book was widely read, and though | 
he was regarded by many as an enemy | 
of Christianity, it no doubt had influence | 
in paving the way for the Toleration Act | 
of 1689. His critics, however, were justi- | 
fied in their perception that his theory 
of toleration for all Christians, if logically _ 
carried out, involved also a recognition | 
of a certain validity in non-Christian | 
faiths as well. Chillingworth’s idea that | 
toleration can be achieved by religious 
uniformity has long since been abandoned, 
but his self-sacrificing work in promoting 
the theory of toleration deserves honor- | 
able commemoration in these happier 
days. H. W.F. 


The Power of Paul 


THe SPIRITUAL PILGRIMAGE or Sq, PAUL. 
By Frank H, Ballard. New York: Harper and 
Bros. $1.50. 


This book is simply and _ beautifully | 
written, so that laymen can readily un- | 
derstand and profit by it. The author is a | 
distinguished young nonconformist min- 
ister in Bristol, England. It is frankly a 
popular statement of the new knowledge 
on St. Paul that recent scholarship has 
made available. The author modestly dis- 
claims all originality. He has, however, 
made the material a part of his own ex- 
perience so that it reaches us with a | 
freshness and power that are full of ap- 
peal. It is to be expected that, on minor 
points, some of us will differ from the 
author, but this is of small importance 
compared to his achievement. He has 
made St. Paul a real and human person, 
whose struggles and triumphs can lend us 
understanding of our own experiences and 
can inspire us with new power. 


pas ve 
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The Glorious Significance of Cooperation 


Meadville Conference learns how universal brotherhood 
will make all men divine 


of the Meadville Unitarian Confer- 

ence, held in Meadville, Pa., April 24 
and 25, opened with an ideal of coopera- 
tion leading to brotherhood, expressed by 
Dr. Robert J. Hutcheon of the Meadville 
Theological School, and ended with the 
tremendous vision of John H. Chase of 
Youngstown, Ohio, of the time far in the 
future when the harmonious unity of man- 
kind shall manifest itself as the very mind 
of God. The prevailing idea of the con- 
ference, expressed in varying ways by the 
several speakers, was that the illness of 
our times is essentially moral and spiritual 
even though revealed in political and eco- 
nomic affairs, and that it is the function 
of the church to help lead the world out 
of its difficulties. 

The Sunday evening session was con- 
ducted by the conference president, Rey. 
Dilworth Lupton, of the Unitarian church 
of Cleveland, Ohio. The 102 delegates 
were welcomed by Rey. Robert C. Douthit 
of the Meadville church, who compared 
1918, the year in which the conference 
last met in Meadville, when we were en- 
gaged in a “war to end war”, with the 
present time of warfare against depression 
and economic injustice. 

In his address on “What is the Liberal 
Gospel?’, Dr. Hutcheon said that three es- 
sentials of a liberal gospel are an attitude 
of hero-worship, a reverence for good per- 
sons rather than abstract good, since our 
great heroes are those who give glimpses of 
what is implicit in all men; an attitude 
of faith and adventure, for the liberal 
gospel is one of affirmation rather than 
negation. “Hyery forward step”, says Dr. 
Hutcheon, “is an act of faith.’ The third 
essentialisa cooperativespirit, which begins 
in the pursuit of a common object, and 
results in a genuine feeling of brotherhood. 

At the business session on Monday morn- 
ing reports from’ the churches indicated 
that in spite of, or perhaps because of, 
general economic conditions, there is an 
increased enthusiasm and spirit of service 

“among their members. Several churches 
reported the formation of large and active 
organizations of young married people and 
other persons of “post-college” age. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins of the Unitarian church 
of Buffalo told of the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the church, 
at which time a check for ten thousand 
dollars was presented by a member of 
long standing. Among the resolutions 
adopted were the following: 

“Whereas there is great similarity be- 
tween the teaching and point of view of 
the American Ethical Union and_ the 
ehurches of the Unitarian Fellowship, and 
whereas it has been our time-honored 
principle to seek closer cooperation with 
those who are of our temper and habit 
of mind, be it resolved that the Meadville 
District Unitarian Conference earnestly 
request the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion at its next annual meeting to appoint 
a committee to consider methods for bring- 
ing about closer union with the American 
Ethical Culture Societies. 


[or twenty-seventh annual conference 


en 


“That the Meadville Conference 
heartily commend the helpful and prac- 
tical work of our social relations depart- 
ment of the American Unitarian Associa- 
ciation and earnestly request its con- 
tinued constructive service. Also be it 
resolved that we urge our ministers and 
congregations to inform themselves upon 
the great social and economic problems 
of the day in order that our Unitarian 
Society may render practical advice and 
assistance in this hour of serious national 
and international distress. 

“That the conference ... pledges itself 
to use all its power as a body to dis- 
courage the attitude (expressing itself in 
a narrow nationalism, manifest in pro- 
hibitive tariffs, expensive armaments, and 
a general attitude of hostility and sus- 
picion among the different nations) as 
highly inimical to the welfare of the whole 
world at this time, and in its place strive 
to build up an attitude of mutual trust 
and good will among the people of the 
nation. 

“That this conference go on record as 
warmly approving the efforts of the 
American Unitarian Association to estab- 
lish closer bonds of union with the 
churches of the Universalist denomina- 
tion.” 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
det, Rev. Robert C. Douthit of Meadville; 


vice-president, Rev. Cornelius Heyn of 
Dunkirk, N.Y.; secretary-treasurer, Rey. 


Warren P. Blodgett of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
executive committee, Mrs. A. J. Sterrett 
of Erie, Pa., and Mrs. Harvey S. Foust 
of Pittsburgh. 

Rey. Robert B. Day of the Unitarian 
chureh of Niagaga Falls, N.Y., extended 
an invitation to the conference to meet 
in Niagara Falls next year. 

Rey. Palfrey Perkins of Buffalo, in an 
address on “The Church and the Times”, 
discerned in present chaotic conditions the 
beginning of a new era which must be 
met with faith and courage. The church 
must not fail to relate itself to living 
problems, and out of the present troublous 
times must build a new way of life and a 
new wall of faith. Firmly builded into 
the wall will be the faith that material 
conditions cannot enslave the human soul. 

At the luncheon meeting Dr. William T. 
Tolley, president of Allegheny College, 
spoke on the place of the church in shaping 
public opinion. He said that public opinion 
is largely formed by the paid publicity of 
commercial interests; the only disinter- 
ested agencies are the scientific laboratory, 
the college class room and the pulpit, and 
of these the pulpit is the strongest. A 
minister’s opinion carries weight because 
his public knows that he has no “interests” 
behind him, and the freedom of the pulpit 
is practically assured to the minister who 
has established a reputation for intellec- 
tual honesty, and who has secured the 
affection and confidence of his congrega- 


tion. Dr. Tolley feels that a minister 
should not let his moral zeal for any 


question supersede a thorough knowledge 
and understanding of the subject, and that 
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he should be a social physician, seeking 
methods of prevention rather than cure 
of crime and criminal tendencies. 

At the meeting of the Meadville District 
Associate Alliance, Mrs. T. ©. Clifford of 
Pittsburgh, president, urged Alliance 
women not to lose sight of spiritual values 
in the press of their social and other ac- 
tivities. One of the resolutions passed pro- 
vided that each Alliance branch include in 
the year’s program at least one definitely 
planned program on the progress of in- 
ternational peace. Officers elected were: 
President, Mrs. Don P. Mills of Cleve- 
land, Ohio; first vice-president, Mrs. Bessie 
Pinks of Erie, Pa.; second vice-president, 
Mrs. E. P. Lee of Pittsburgh, Pa.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Miss Hortense Paulin of 
Pittsburgh. : 

A ministers’ round table was held dur- 
ing the afternoon, and at four o’clock Rey. 
Paul Harmon Chapman of the Unitarian 
chureh of Cleveland led a discussion on 
religious education. He presented a dia- 
gram showing the organization and pro- 
gram of the Cleveland church school, and 
the active and effective cooperation of 
the young people’s activities committee 
and the board of trustees. In the interested 
discussion which followed, suggestions 
were made showing how the plan of or- 
ganization might be adapted to smaller 
schools. 

The speaker at the dinner meeting was 
Rev. George A. Gay of Girard, Pa., state 
superintendent of the Pennsylvania Uni- 
versalist Convention. He said that, in 
Pennsylvania at least, the Universalist and 
Unitarian churches are faced with 
different problems, as the Unitarian 
churches are all located in cities, while 
most of the Universalist churehes are in 
very small towns or rural communities. 
But beneath these surface differences the 
two denominations have much in common, 
In these times of confusion and indecision 
people are turning more and more to reli- 
gion for a sense of security. In an age 
which demands affirmation these two 
churches can and do make these affirma- 
tions in common: A conviction of God, 
which gives us courage to face life as it 
is; a conviction of the value of man; a 
conviction of the freedom of the individual 
to frame his own conception of religion; 
a confidence in the ultimate outcome of 
human enterprise. 

At the closing session John H. Chase of 
Youngstown gave an illustrated address 
on “The Religion of the Stars’. With 
“stils” and moving pictures he demon- 
strated the hypotheses of the formation of 
the earth and planets and traced their 
orbits. He showed photographs of the 
moon and drawings of Mars, and told how 
the scientific knowledge of them has been 
obtained. With the completion of the mam- 
moth telescope now under construction, 
Mr. Chase feels that scientists will even- 
tually be able to define the limits and 
actual shape of space, which will be re- 
vealed to us as the body of God; not an 
external, overseeing, interfering God, but 
one immanent in all things, whose laws, 
becoming increasingly known to us through 
scientific investigations, shall bring about 
a cooperation among men that shall make 
us a part of the mind and soul of God. 


HARRIETT B. FAWCETT. 


. 
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New York Church Trustees Dine Together 
To Discuss Means of Church Promotion 


Group will hold semi-annual meetings—George G. Davis speaks on 
relations to A. U. A. and to ministers 


N innovation in church cooperation, 
A a church trustees’ dinner meeting, 
was instituted by the Metropolitan 
Conference when thirty-five church officers 
and trustees, representing sixteen churches 
in and about New York City, dined to- 
gether at a New York restaurant April 14. 
It is planned to make the meeting a semi- 
annual event. 

Preceding the dinner, George G. Davis, 
executive secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, spoke on “The Rela- 
tion of Trustees to the A. U. A. and to 
Ministers”. Mr. Davis outlined the respec- 
tive responsibilities of the minister and 
the trustees, pointing out that the minis- 
ter was not the employee of the trustees, 
but a member of the congregation, desig- 
nated by them for certain special duties. 
He also cited specific ways in which co- 
operation between trustees and the min- 
ister could ease the tasks of both. 

After the dinner, Homer M. Rockwell 
spoke on “Church Publicity”. He ex- 
plained how the Church of the Saviour 
in Brooklyn had been able to carry its 
message in an inexpensive but dignified 
manner, to the people of a neighborhood 
of highly transient character, by means of 
direct mail. Great care was taken to reach 


only those not already affiliated with any 
other religious organization. 

“Budgeting and Finance” was the sub- 
ject of a talk by Robert F. Duncan, who 
has been engaged in an extensive survey 
of church budgets for the Metropolitan 
Conference and has drawn up a standard 
form. 

Considerable discussion was evoked by 
the talks presented, in the course of which 
Mr. Davis told of the remarkable results 
obtained by the radio publicity carried 
on by Unitarian churches in Cleveland, 
Ohio, Minneapolis, Minn., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Boston, Mass. 

At the suggestion of the ministers of 
several of the churches, no ministers were 
invited to this organization meeting. This 
policy was warmly debated, the final vote 
being that the ministers be invited to but 
one of the meetings held each year. 

It was also voted te send a telegram of 
congratulation to Daniel Willard, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
and a member of the Unitarian fellowship, 
in recognition of his work for industrial 
peace at the recent Railway Wage 
Conference. 

Charles Bolte acted as chairman and 
official timekeeper of the dinner meeting, 
and C. 8. Hazard as secretary. 


Personals 


Dr. William G. Eliot, Jr., of the Unita- 
rian church of Portland, Ore., is to de- 
liver the commencement address at the 
seventy-fifth anniversary celebration of 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dr. Eliot is a member of the class of 1888. 


A portrait of Dr. John H. Applebee, of 
Syracuse, N.Y., minister of the Unitarian 
church of Syracuse from 1911 to 1929, 
was presented the church May 1. 


Rey. Marion Franklin Ham of the Uni- 
tarian church of Reading, Mass., was the 
author of an anthem, “I Hear Thy Voice’, 
recently sung by the double quartet of the 
choir of the Unitarian church of Lowell, 
Mass., during the ‘Unitarian Hour’ in 
3oston. The music was written by Miss 
Edith Lang, organist at the Unitarian 
church of Newton Centre, Mass. 


Charles 8. Calwell, a trustee of the Uni- 
tarian chureh of Germantown, Pa., died 
May 6, after a short illness. He was presi- 
dent of the Corn Exchange National Bank 
and Trust Company of Philadelphia and 
a leading figure in the financial life of 
the city. Dr. William IL. Sullivan con- 
ducted the funeral services at the Ger- 
mantown church, in the erection of which 
several years ago Mr. Calwell was par- 
ticularly active. 


At a congregational meeting of the Uni- 
tarian church of Columbus, Ohio, May 1, 
Rev. J. F. Meyer was re-elected minister 
for his seventh three-year term. 


Dr. E. C. McCulloch, a Unitarian lay- 
man of West Brighton, N.Y., is author of 
an ode “To Edwin Markham on the Occa- 
sion of His Hightieth Birthday”, which 
has been widely printed. 


Rey. William Safford Jones recently 
celebrated his tenth anniversary as min- 
ister of the Unitarian church of Ports- 
mouth, N.H. 


The Florida Allied Arts Society has 
awarded a prize to Dr. and Mrs. Hugene 
R. Shippen of Winter Park, Fla., for their 
masque, “Christmas Revels”, written for 
the use of schools and colleges. 


Rey. L. M. Birkhead of the Unitarian 
church of Kansas City, Mo., is author of 
the following “Little Blue Books”, pub- 
lished by Haldeman-Julius Company: “Is 
‘Timer Gantry’ True?”, “Religious Bunk 
over the Radio”, “The Gommon Sense of 
Health”, “The Sins of Good People’, “Can 
Man Know God?’, “Can People Be Made 
Good by Law?’, “President Hoover and 
Quakerism”, “The Religion of a Free 
Man”, “The Essence of Unitarianism”’, 
“The Missouri University Sex Question- 
naire’, and “From Sin to Psychiatry”. 
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Rodney Fuller Johonnot 


With the death of Dr. Rodney Fuller | 
Johonnot on April 7, a much loved minis- | 
ter of our church has passed away. Dr. 
Johonnot was born at Newport, Me., in ] 
1855. When he was but seven years of age | 
his father died, leaving his widow witb | 
but scant means to bring up her family. | 
Dr. Johonnot has related many interesting || 
stories of the hardships of his early youth || 
and his struggles to obtain the education | 
which he longed for. Trained in self-sacri- | 
fice as a boy, this trait endured to the end 
of his life. ii 

He was prepared for college at the)| 
Maine Central Institute and was entered || 
at Bates College in 1875. He worked his) 
way through college and graduated in 
1879, taught school and studied law for | 
two years, and in 1881 was entered at the |} 
law school of Boston University. He was) 
graduated in 1882 and was admitted to the |] 
Suffolk County bar in 1883 and practised | 
law in Massachusetts for two years. 

Dr. Johonnot was brought up in the 
Methodist faith and joined that church) 
while in college, but under the influence. 
of James Freeman Clarke he changed his 
theological views and studied for the Uni-| 
tarian ministry at the Harvard Divinity | 
School. His first call was to the Unitarian | 
church of Leicester, Mass., where he was) 
ordained in 1886, and was minister there 
for two years. In 1889 he was called to the 
pastorate of the Universalist church of 
Lewiston, Me., where he remained until 
1892, when called to the Universalist | 
church of Oak Park, Ill. He remained 
there for nineteen years. In 1911, after a 
year of study in Boston, he was called to 
Auburn, Me., where he remained for six 
years. His next pastorate was at Bellows 
Falls, Vt., which he held for nearly nine 
years and was about to retire from the 
ministry when he was asked to return to j] 
the Leicester church. On September 12, | 
1926, exactly forty years after his ordina- | 
tion, he was again installed as pastor. 

Shortly after coming to Leicester he’ 
consummated the federation of the first | 
and second Congregational churches and 
was installed as minister May 15, 1927. 
During this ministry he was instrumental 
in bringing about the incorporation of the 
Second Unitarian Society and also cleared 
up the property titles of both churches. 
This he deemed a work of great 
importance. 

Dr. Johonnot possessed an unbounded 
enthusiasm for all he undertook. On all 
occasions he placed his work first and his 
own ease and comfort last. His unremit- 
ting and self-denying labors undermined 
a constitution vigorous and unimpaired by 
illness of any sort throughout his whole 
life, and caused him to suffer much pain 
for months before his death. 

The degree of doctor of divinity was 
conferred on him by Lombard College in 
1898. He married Miss Rose A. Abbott of 
Rumford, Me., in 1890, who survives him. 

His was a full life entirely devoted to 
the service of his fellow men. 


HR. EF. May. 


' Amherst, 


| Bangor, 


| Braintree, 

' Brattleboro, 
' Brewster, Mass. 
| Bridgewater, 


| Bridgewater, 


! ' Brooklyn, 


- Calais, 
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These Societies Entitled to Delegates 
at Annual Meeting of A.U.A., May 24 


to representation 


} HE following churches and societies, 
having complied with Article II of the 
_ By-Laws of the Association, are entitled 
at the 
| Meeting on May 24, 1932. If any omis- 
sions are discovered in the list, or if any 


next Annual 


society fails to receive blank credentials, 


Alameda, Calif. 
Albany, N.Y. 


‘it is desired that notice be sent to me 
_ without delay. 


WaLtTerR R. Hun, Secretary. 
Chicago, Ill.: 
First Unitarian So- 
ciety. 


Alton, Ill. 
Mass. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


_Arborg, Man., Can. 


Arlington, Mass. 
Arnes, Man., Can. 
Ashby, Mass. 


' Atlanta, Ga. 


Attleboro, Mass. 


| Augusta, Maine. 


Ayer, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Maine. 
Barnstable, Mass. 


| Barre, Mass. 
' Bedford, Mass. 


Belfast, Maine. 


| Belmont, Mass. 
| Berkeley, Calif. 


Berlin, Mass. 
Bernardston, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Billerica, Mass. 


iy Bolton, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. :— 

First Parish, 
chester. 

First Church. 

First Church in 
Roxbury. 

Second Church. 

King’s Chapel. 

First Parish, 
Roxbury. 

Arlington Street 
Church. 

First Parish, Brigh- 
ton. 

First Congregational 
Society, Jamaica 
Plain. 

Third Religious So- 
ciety, Dorchester. 

Hawes Unitarian 
Congregational 
Church, South 
Boston. 

Bulfinch Place 
Church. 

Church of the Dis- 
ciples. 

East Boston Unita- 
rian Society. 

Christ Church, Dor- 
chester. 

First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Hyde Park. 

Unitarian Church, 
Roslindale. | 

Channing Church, 
Dorchester. 

Mass. 

Vt. 


Dor- 


West 


Mass. 

Bridgewater, Hast, 

Mass. 

West, 
Mass. 

Brockton, Mass. 


4 Brookfield, Mass. 
' Brookline, 


Mass. :— 
First Parish. 
Second Unitarian. 
Conn. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Maine. 
Cambridge, Mass. :— 
First Parish. 
Third Congregational 
Society. 
Canton, Mass. 
Carlisle, Mass. 
Castine, Maine. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Charleston, S.C. 
Charlestown, N.H. 
Chelmsford, Mass. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Unity Church. 
Third Unitarian 
Church. 
The People’s 
Church. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. :— 
The First Unitarian 
Congregational 
Church. 
St. John’s 
Church. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Cohasset, Mass. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Concord, Mass. 
Concord, N.H. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Davenport, Iowa. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dighton, Mass. 
Dover, Mass. 
Dover, N.H. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Dunkirk, N.Y. 
Duxbury, Mass. 
Easton, Mass. :— 
Cong’1 Parish. 
Unity Church, 
North Easton. 
Eastport, Maine. 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
Elizabeth, N.J. 
Ellsworth, Maine. 
Erie, Pa. 
Eugene, Ore. 
Evanston, Ill. 
Exeter, N.H. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Flint, Mich. 
Fort Collins, Colo. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Francestown, N.H. 
Franklin, N.H. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Gardner, Mass. 
Geneseo, Ill. 
Gimli, Man., Can. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Grafton, Mass. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Groton, Mass. 
Hackensack, N.J. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Hanska, Minn. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Harvard, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Helena, Mont. 
Highland Springs, 
Hingham, Mass. :— 
First Parish. 
Second Parish. 
Third Congrega- 
tional Society. 
Hollis, N.Y. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Houlton, Maine. 
Houston, Tex. 
Hubbardston, 
Hudson, Mass. 
Humboldt, Iowa. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Unitarian 


Va. 


Mass. 


Keene, N.H. 
Kennebunk, Maine 
Keokuk, Iowa. 
Kingston, Mass. 
Laconia, N.H. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lawrence, Kans. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lebanon, N.H. 
Leicester, Mass. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Lexington, East, 

Mass. 

Lincoln, Mass. 

Lincoln, Neb. 

Littleton, Mass. 

Littleton, N.H. 

Long Beach, Calif. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Louisville, Ky. :— 
First Unitarian 

Church. 

Clifton, Unitarian 

Church. 

Lowell, Mass. 

Lundar, Man. 

Lynchburg, Va. 

Lynn, Mass. 

Madison, Wis. 

Malden, Mass. 

Manchester, Mass. 

Manchester, N.H. 

Marblehead, Mass. 

Marietta, Ohio. 

Marlboro, Mass. 

Marshfield, Mass. :— 
Second Church in 

Marshfield. 

Grace Chapel. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Medfield, Mass. 
Medford, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Memphis, Tenn, :— 

First Unitarian So- 

ciety. 
Mendon, Mass. 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Milford, N.H. 
Milton, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Moline, Ill. 
Montclair, N.J. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Montreal, Can. 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Nashua, N.H. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Natick, Mass. 
Natick, South, Mass. 
Needham, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Newburgh, N.Y. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
New London, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newport, R.I. 
Newton, Mass. :— 
Channing Religious 
Society. 

Society at Newton 
Center. 

Society at West 
Newton. 

New York, N.Y. :— 
Church of All Souls. 
Second Cong’l Uni- 

tarian Church. 

The Bronx Free 

Fellowship. 

First Unitarian So- 

ciety, Brooklyn. 

Fourth Unitarian 

Society, Brooklyn. 

Unitarian Church of 

Staten Island. 
First Unitarian 
Church, Flushing. 

Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

Norfolk, Va. 

Northampton, Mass. :— 
Second Congrega- 

tional Church. 

Society at Florence. 
North Andover, Mass. 
Northboro, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 
Norton, Mass. 
Norwell, Mass. 
Nyack, N.Y. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, 
Omaha, Neb. 
Orange, N.J. 


Okla. 


Orlando, Fla. 
Ottawa, Can. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Peabody, Mass. 
Pembroke, Mass, 
Pepperell, Mass. 
Peterboro, N.H. 
Petersham, Mass. 


Philadelphia, Pa. :— 
First Unitarian 
Church. 


Unitarian Society 
of Germantown. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.:— 

First Unitarian 

Church. 
Northside 
Church. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Plainfield, N.J. 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Pomona, Calif. 
Portland, Maine :— 

First Parish. 

Preble Chapel. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, N.H. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Presque Isle, Maine. 
Providence, R.I.:— 

First Cong’l Church. 

Westminster Cong’l 

Society. 


Unitarian 


Bell Street Chapel. 
Quincy, Ill. 
Quincy, Mass. :— 


First Congrega- 
tional Society. 
Wollaston, Unita- 

rian Society. 
Randolph, Mass. 
Reading, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 
Ridgewood, N.J. 
Riverton, Man., 
Rochester, N.H. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Rockland, Mass. 
Rowe, Mass. 
Rutherford, N.J. 
Saco, Maine. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. :— 

Church of the Mes- 

siah. 

Church of the Unity. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Saint Petersburg, 
Salem, Mass. :— 

First Church. 

Second Church. 
Salem, Ore. 
Salina, Kans. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Sandwich, Mass. 
Sanford, Maine. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Scituate, Mass. 
Seattle, Wash. :— 

First Unitarian So- 

ciety. 

University Unita- 

rian Church. 
Sharon, Mass. 
Shelbyville, Ill. 
Sherborn, Mass. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
Somerville, Mass. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Stoneham, Mass. 
Stow, Mass. 
Sturbridge, Mass. 
Sudbury, Mass. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Templeton, Mass. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Toronto, Can. 
Trenton, N.J. 
Trenton, N.Y. 
Troy, N.Y. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Underwood, Minn. 
Upton, West, Mass. 


Can. 


Fla. 


Urbana, Il. 
Utica, N.Y. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 
Vancouver, 
Vineland, N.J. 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


Virginia, Minn. 
Walpole, N.H. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Ware, Mass. 
Warwick, Mass. 
Washington, D.C. 
Watertown, Mass. 
Waterville, Maine. 
Waverley, Mass. 
Wayland, Mass. 
Wellesley Hills, 
Westboro, Mass. 
Westford, Mass. 
Weston, Mass. 
Westwood, Mass. 
White Plains, N.Y. 
Whitman, Mass. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Wilton, N.H.:— 

Liberal Christian 

Church. 
First Unitarian 


B.C., Can. 


Mass. 


oun 


Winnipeg, Can. :— 
The First Federated 
Church (Icelandic). 
Unitarian Church of 
Winnipeg. 
Winthrop, Mass. 
Woburn, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. :— 
First Unitarian 
Church, Second 
Parish. 
Wynyard, Sask., 
Yonkers, N.Y. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Abraham Lincoln 
Center. 
Evening Alliance of 
Greater Boston. 
General Alliance of 
Unitarian Women. 
Meadville Theological 
School, Chicago, Ill. 
New York League of 
Unitarian Women. 
The Joseph Priestley 
Associate Alliance, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Unitarian Ladies’ Be- 
nevolent Society of 


Can. 


Cong’l Society. Leominster, Mass. 
Winchendon, Mass. Unitarian Church of 
Winchester, Mass. All Souls (Corre- 
Windsor, Vt. spondence). 


George Lincoln Burr, Speaker 
At Unitarian Historical Society 


The annual address for the Unitarian 
Historical Society will be given this year 
at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., May 26, 
at 11 o’clock, by Dr. George Lincoln Burr, 
professor at Cornell University. 

Professor Burr graduated from Cornell 
University in 1881, and after advanced 
studies in Leipzig, Paris, Zurich, began in 
1888 a remarkable career as a teacher of 
history in Cornell, occupied with the 
Medieval and Reformation periods. His 
extraordinary mastery of primary sources, 
his brilliant power of exposition, his en- 
thusiasm for the theme of progress 
towards toleration and emancipation from 
superstition, and above all his unselfish 
devotion to the interests of aspiring stu- 
dents, have won for him great admiration 
and love. He has served for a term as 
president of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, has been an editor of the Century 
Historical Series, and from 1905 to 1916 
one of the board of editors of The Ameri- 
can Historical Review. As librarian of the 
President White Library, he has made the 
Cornell collection of materials for histor- 
ical research one of the most important in 
the country. The University of Wisconsin 
honored him with the degree of doctor of 
laws and Western Reserve made him a 
doctor of letters. A group of his disciples 
have dedicated to him “Persecution and 
Liberty’, essays written in honor of their 
inspiring master. 


Rev. M. S. Buckingham at Warwick 


Rey. Merritt S. Buckingham of the Con- 
gregational church of Edgartown, Mass., 
has entered on his duties as minister of 
the Federated Unitarian-Congregational 
church of Warwick, Mass. 


Quincy, Mass.—-A marble tablet, a 
memorial to Richard Brackett, first deacon 
of the church, was placed in the First 
Congregational Chureh April 24. Dr. 
Jeffrey R. Brackett of Boston, Mass., a 
direct descendant of Richard Brackett, 
presented and dedicated the tablet. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


I wish men to be free 
as much from mobs 


as kings. 


LORD BYRON. 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: Boston, Mass., Unita- 
rian Hour, Rey. Raymond B. Bragg, secre- 
tary of the Western Unitarian Conference, 
Sunday, 2 pm, WBZ; Ohicago, Til, 
People’s Church, Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a.m., WBBM, Tuesday, 9.30 
P.M., WMAQ; Dayton, Ohio, Rev. Edwin 
H. Wilson, Sunday, 2.30 P.M... WSMK; 
Hartford, Conn., Rev. Charles Graves, 
Sunday, 11 am. WDRC; Hollywood, 
Calif., Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sun- 
day, 6.30 p.mM., KNX; Minneapolis, Minn., 
Rey. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 10.30 A.M., 
WDGY; New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. 
Stanton Hodgin, Sunday, 11 a.m., WNBH; 
Syracuse, N.Y., Rev. W. Waldemar W. 
Argow, Sunday, 11.30 a.m., WEBL; 
Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Wednesday, 8 p.M., WMBR. Account must 
be taken of the differences in standard 
time. 


Dean Pound Laymen’s Speaker 


Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard Law 
School and President Herbert C. Parsons 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League will 
be the speakers at the thirteenth annual 
meeting of the League, to be held Monday 
night of Anniversary Week, May 28, at 8 
o'clock, in Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Mass. 

“The Problem of an Ordered Society” 
will be the topic discussed by Dean Pound, 
who, in addition to his extensive experi- 
ence in practicing, teaching and writing 
on the law, is a prominent layman of the 
Society of Friends and a student of prob- 
lems of social living in the light of reli- 
gion. Mr. Parsons will speak on “What 
Constitutes a Liberal?” 

Preceding the meeting, there will be a 
dinner at 6.30 p.m., at the Boston City 
Club of League officers and Council mem- 
bers, at which Dean and Mrs. Pound will 
be guests of honor. 


Plymouth and Bay Conference, June 2 

“What Shall a Minister Preach?’ will 
be the subject of the sixty-fifth annual 
meeting of the Plymouth and Bay Con- 
ference at the First Congregational Church 
in Bridgewater, Mass., Thursday, June 2. 
Various speakers will discuss this subject 
at the morning session, beginning at ten 
o’clock, The afternoon session will be ad- 
dressed by Dr. Tehyi Hsieh, on the sub- 
ject, “Oriental Curtain Raiser of Greatest 
World Drama”, 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


| 


American Unitarian Association| THE CHILDREN’S MISSION | 
TO CHILDREN 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian : 4 
‘ Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
Churches of the United States for children of all races and creeds. 
and Canada 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers science on the experienced wisdom gained 
of religious life and community service. through more than eighty years of child care. | 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hyinn-books. | veg. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. || 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among PHILIP NIOHOLS, Vice-President. 
berali@hrictians: Rnv. OHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
Delonte aud tel aie lib b PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 
Si ae i and religious liberty at home DibectoLs 
¢ Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, | 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. | 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address IE. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard S. Eustis, ’M.D., | 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. | 
2 Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward 0. | 
Send contributions to Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. | 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 


Chicago Berkeley The Mea dvil le 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 


ROSCOE POUND to-day. Association with the Uni- 

Dean of the Harvard Law School versity of Chicago adds to the 

“The Probl 2 School’s own curriculum a wide 

erro mt of an Ordered variety of subjects. For informa- 

Society” tion address 

HERBERT C. PARSONS President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 

President of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
“What Constitutes a Liberal?” Chicago 


At the Thirteenth Annual 
Meeting of the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Monday, May 23, at 8 p. m. 
Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple Norfolk House Centre 


Boston, Mass. The Summer Work Committee invites 
your assistance in its 


Children’s Gardens 


Camping Trips 
Daily Playgrounds 
Miss Edith W. Emerson, Chairman 


The Tuckerma n Schoo | 14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury, Mass. 
INCORPORATED 


TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical Proctor Academy for Boys 


courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers (Founded in 1879) 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Enrollments for next year being received. Ac- 
credited by Dartmouth and other colleges, Care- 
zu pare Stee Board Examinations, 3-year 

ractical Arts Course. Junior School ages 9-1 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. All sports. Reasonable Rates. Unitarian au 
pices. For information address Carl B. Weth- 
erell, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 


For particulars address 


33 West Cedar Street - Boston, Mass. 
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Annual Church Meetings 


Boston, Mass.—The 220th annual meet- 
ing of the First Parish of West Roxbury 
was held April 8, with about a hundred 
persons present. Reports were given by 
‘the officers and several societies showing 
a successful season’s work accomplished 
in spite of difficult times. The parish mem- 
bership is now 261 and the treasurer’s 
| books were closed with a small balance. 
| The budget for the new fiscal year was 
| drastically cut in view of the financial 
| depression. 


| New Lonpon, Conn.—At the annual 
meeting of the Unitarian church the fol- 
lowing were elected to serve on the board 
j}of trustees: President, Courtland R. 


‘Darrow, Mrs. Walter L. Douglass and 
Miss Agnes M. Rogers. 


TRENTON, N.J.—During the past year, 
membership in the chureh increased 
twenty per cent., it was reported at the 
|} annual meeting. The young people’s society 
raised its membership from six to eighteen. 
A. S. Hancock was re-elected president, 
jA. J. Eby was elected clerk, and Miss 
| Janet Blake, treasurer ; new trustees, Mrs. 
/Uno Malmstrom, Harry J. Shoemaker and 
Bocce L. West. 
| SciruaTe, Mass.—At the annual meet- 
Hing of the Unitarian church, April 11, 
‘Fred T. Waterman was elected chairman 
of the parish committee, Frank T. Nason 
and Mrs. Louis BE. Cole replacing two 
members whose terms had expired. Rev. 
| Alden S. Cook was re-elected clerk. The 
4 treasurer’s report showed a larger balance 
on hand than in several years, notwith- 

standing an increase in the minister’s 
{salary made last December. 
) The report of the minister, Rev. Robert 
{Lewis Weis, mentioned that he had been 
\called upon to preach in Congregational, 
} Methodist, Baptist and Episcopal churches 
|} during the past year. Church attendance 
ifor the year averaged forty-eight, which 
| is creditable for a village church. At the 
‘suggestion of Mr. Weis, it was voted 
}unanimously to hold communion services 
|in the future. There has been no observ- 
}ance of the Lord’s Supper in this church 
|}during the last half century, although 
jithe second minister of the church, Rey. 
(Charles Chauncy, insisted upon celebrat- 
}ing communion every Sunday evening. 


_ Annual Meeting, Watertown, Mass. 


Of special interest at the three hundred 
and second annual meeting of the Uni- 
‘tarian church of Watertown, Mass., April 
5, was the report of the trustees of the en- 
‘dowment fund, which showed no loss in 
either principal or interest. The parish 
¥gave a vote of appreciation for the sound 
judgment of the trustees. The general 
financial condition of the church was most 
satisfactory; had it not been for the un- 
foreseen expense caused by the blowing 
jup of the parish house heating plant, the 
‘church would have closed the year without 
‘debt. . 
Officers were elected as follows: Mod- 
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erator, Arnold Leonard; clerk, Harry F. 
Gould; treasurer, Ralph Parks; parish 
committee (for three years), Miss Rosa- 
mond Coolidge and William Crombie 
White; historian, Miss Louise A. Stickney. 


EE REE ER 2 CER ETE 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 
HOTEL STATLER 
BOSTON 
Thursday, May 26, 1932 


Reception at 6 p.m. 
Dinner will be served at 6.30 p.m. 


The speakers will be DR. AURELIA 


HENRY REINHARDT, REV. ARTHUR 
L. AGNEW, REV. WILLIAM UH. 
GYSAN. Toastmaster, WILLIAM C. 


CRAWFORD. 

Tickets on sale at 25 Beacon Street, 
on and after Monday, May 23, 1982, 
between the hours of 9 and 5 o’clock. 

Dinner tickets, $3.00. Tickets for the 
speaking: Box seats, $1.00—50 cents; 
admission, 25 cents. 

Application for tickets may be made 
to the Secretary, by mail, accompanied 
by check, and will be filled in the order 
received. 

Music as usual during the evening. 

Speaking will begin about 7.30 o’clock. 


N. WINTHROP ROBINSON, Secretary 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian 


Association 
wm 


The Annual Meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association 
for the choice of officers and the 
transaction of other business will 
be held in Boston, Mass., at 
Tremont Temple, on Tuesday, 
May 24, 
9.45 A.M. 


1932, beginning at 


Water R. Hunt, Secretary. 


need 


BIBLES 


CHURCHES 


SCHOOLS 

HOMES 

LODGES Write for Catalog 
TENE ue ae 
PREACHERS BS SEA CUMS 

LAYMEN gic! oreo 


VISITORS TO BOSTON 


during Anniversary Week 


are cordially invited to examine the publications 


at the Bookroom of 


The Beacon Press, Inc., 25 Beacon St., Boston 


The Opening of The House 


the Reverend Abbot Peterson 


This collection of prayers by the Chaplain of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives has been published at the request of many 
members of the Legislature, and contains a Foreword by the Hon. 
Leverett Saltonstall, Speaker of the House, and a list of chaplains 


since 1780. 


Prayers dealing with a wide range of subjects will be found in 


this little volume. 
civic ideals 


As might be expected, the emphasis is largely on 
and very properly so—but the author has not neglected to 


challenge the social conscience, nor has he omitted the expression of 
those aspirations which belong to the personal religious life of the 


individual. 


$1.10 postpaid 


For sale by 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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With a rotund, fatted figure in a car- 
toon by Art Young in The Unemployed: 
Big Business: “We may have bread lines 
but, thank God, no Dole.” 


Nervous One (to street car motorman) : 
“Please, Mr. Motorman, will I get a shock 
if I step on the track?’ “Not unless you 
put your other foot on the trolley wire.” 


Mr Newgold (entertaining neighbors) : 
“All our knives are stainless. I always 
think they ’ave a more delicate flavor 
than the stained ones.’—Ti%t-Bits. 


“If there were four flies on a table, 
and I killed one, how many would be 
left?’ inquired the teacher. ‘One’, an- 
Swered the bright little girl. “The dead 
one.”—American Boy. 


Coach (to new player): “You’re great! 
The way you hammer the line, dodge, 
tackle your man, and worm through your 
opponents is simply marvelous.” New 
Player (modestly) : “I guess it all comes 
from my early spring training. You see, 
my mother used to take me shopping with 
her on bargain days.”—Modern Woodman. 


An evening paper dwells with admira- 
tion on the polyglot accomplishments of 
a reverend gentleman in Bayswater who 
has learnt fifty-four languages and has 
now—at the age of seventy-four—em- 
barked on his fifty-fifth by acquiring the 
grammar of a Samoan tongue. It is be- 
lieved that by next October he hopes to 
be able to say something really adequate 
when he receives his new income tax 
assessment.—Manchester Guardian. 


One parson to another: “What are you 
going to preach about Sunday?” “I don’t 
know yet.” “Did you ever take the idea 
of the signs that you find along the high- 
ways, such as danger, curve, side road, 
caution, stop, ete.?” “Say, that’s a corker. 
I think I’ll develop that.” (Later) : “Well, 
have you decided what you will preach 
on for Sunday yet?” “Yes, on Soft 
Shoulders.”—Homiletic Review. 


A minister said to his wife: “I feel I 
ought to resign from this church.” ‘Why, 
what has made you feel like that?’ asked 
the wife. The good man sighed as he 
answered: “My congregation seem so in- 
different! They hear my counsel, yet they 
go on living for themselves alone, and 
religion appears meaningless to them.” 
“So you would like everyone to be good, 
and everything just right?’ said his wife. 
“Yes.” “Then”, said she, “if that were so 
you could resign, because you wouldn’t 
be needed.” 


A lady who had been bookkeeper with 
a firm for twenty years said to her boss 
one morning: “I am resigning at the end 
of the month to take a trip to China.” 
He looked at her in astonishment and re- 
plied: “What! Alone? Who will look out 
for you? You are crazy to spend your 
hard-earned cash that way. What are you 
going to do when you are old?’ “Old?” 
she replied. “I don’t know that I ever 
will be old; and if I do have to spend 
my last days in the poorhouse, I’ll at least 
have something worthwhile to think 
about.” 
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~nitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Send contributions to the 


Treasurer—\Isaac Sprague, Jr. 
P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Room 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A. U. A. 
with Phone, KENmore 5300 


bath, $3-$5. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, 

Next to State House 

Phone, Capitol 2900 


BOSTON 


Rooms with bath $3.50 up. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
6 or more inserticns. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rute card furnished on request. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
WANTED: Opportunities to preach without 
remuneration, (But traveling expenses may be 
paid.) I will gladly substitute for any min- 
ister who desires a Sunday off—if he will take 
the risk !—or serve some church hard hit by 


TO BOSTON 
the depression. Henry W. Pinkham, Newton 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
Centre, Mass. 


May 19 1932 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), _ 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. | 
Rev. Charles EB. Park, D.D., minister. Morning) 
service, 11 A.M. Communion service immedi- 
ately after morning service on the first Sunday 
of each month. All seats free at all services. 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. _ 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll | 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Ray-) 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 
11 a.m. Morning Prayer with sermon by Dr. 
John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn, New York. 1 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND'ICHURCH (1649). 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the) 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist. 
9.30 a.mM., Church School; 11 a.m., Morning | 
service. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI-. 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave., at East 82nd) 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 A.M., Church 
School; 11 a.M., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. |} 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. | 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). |} 
Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, |} 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends jf 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. i 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN.—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
Subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Edward Jay 
Manning, ministers. Morning services 11 A.M. 
Evening service 7.30 P.M. 


Make A Job 
and 


Help A Needy Woman 


In this time of distress, it is the duty of 
every woman who can afford to do so, to 
hire some worthy woman for the simpie 
household tasks. Many thoroughly efficient 
people are out of work through no fault 
of their own. Come in and talk it over with 
them and adjust the money considerations 
to your mutual satisfactions. 


Boston Employment Agency 


52 FAYETTE STREET, BOSTON 


Supervised by Telephone 
Mrs. H. G. Preston Sweet Devonshire 7910 
22 Years Personal Service Established 1890 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES: Business Administration, Ac- 
counting, Executive Secretarial, Steno 
graphic Secretarial, Stenographic, Busi- 
ness, Bookkeeping and Finishing. 


156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 | 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. ; 


